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no single respect does the psychology of nationality offer any 
reasonable objection to the formation of an international society 
or League of Nations. It is an obvious next step in the develop- 
ment of a social organization, and the social instincts and the 
social ideals and habits offer sufficient basis for its development 
and for its proper functioning when it has been developed." 

Ellsworth Fabis. 



SHORTER NOTICES. 

Self-Govekment in Industry. By G. D. H. Cole. London: G. Bell 
& Sons, Ltd., 1919 (Fourth edition, revised). Pp. xii, 283. Price, 
5s. net. 

The first chapter of this new edition of Mr. Cole's book indicates a con- 
siderable change of view as regards political theory, though the bulk of 
this important book still stands. But everyone should read the new first 
chapter where he admits that "many things are here (i.e., in previous 
editions) stated far too dogmatically for truth or likelihood." The chang- 
ing political scene, the emergence of the soviet idea and the action of wide- 
spread public discussion has modified Mr. Cole's doctrine, so that his 
attack on the "sovereignty" idea of the state is toned down, and he is no 
longer satisfied with his position that the state is merely a neighbourhood 
association, the final representative of the consumers; his past insistence 
on the state as the typical neighbourhood association is now "to say the 
least of it misleading" (p. 7). The sharpness and precision of Mr. Cole 
in his statement and retraction is very attractive, and his book is only 
another example of the fluidity of the present attitude of thinkers towards 
the state. J. 

Shop Committees and Industrial Councils, Parts I and II. State 
Research. Section "New Jersey." Section 2, Vol. VI, No. 10, July, 
1919. New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce, Newark. Pp. 63. 

This is a very useful publication for those who are trying to understand 
the new movement in industry which concerns itself not solely with wages, 
but with a voice in the working conditions and a variable number of addi- 
tional phases ranging from adjustment of grievances to co-operation in the 
more responsible problems in which the worker is concerned. Part I 
contains a general statement of the objects and functions of shop commit- 
tees. Part II contains a study of thirteen shop committee systems which 
are classified into five types. The tabular views presented are highly 
convenient for reference. The conclusions, so far as applicable to the 

E resent condition of unrest, "and in no way forming a theory that would 
e right at all times and for all conditions," are: 

"1. Shop committees operated as a substitute for unionism tend to 
increase industrial unrest. 

"2. Shop committees which are planned to be neutral on the union 
question are beneficial especially in the industries where labor is little or 
not at all organized, but they are unstable in that they eventually become 
either anti or pro-union. 

"3. Shop committees combined with unionism present an effective 
instrument for the protection of the interests of all parties participating in 
industrial production as well as the public." 
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Works Councils in the United States. Research Report Number 
21, October, 1919. Boston: National Industrial Conference Board, 1919. 
Pp. vii, 135. 

This study is more comprehensive than the State Research Report in 
that it is based upon a survey of two hundred and twenty-five works 
councils. It gives useful data as to the technique and plan of administra- 
tion of various types. It does not give so intensive a comparison of 
particular methods as is found in the preceding research, nor is the material 
so conveniently arranged for ready reference; but it makes a useful 
companion study. Its conclusion as to the value of the movement follows: 

"In view of the conflict of experience, it is as yet too early to measure 
definitely the permanent value of the Works Councils movement. Ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the employers having Works Councils from 
whom an expression of opinion was secured declared themselves in favor 
of this form of industrial organization or that their experience had been 
favorable. Although further experience may lead to a revision of judg- 
ment in some cases, the results thus far obtained with Works Councils 
indicate that they are worthy of unprejudiced consideration on the part of 
American industry." 

Some Religious Implications of Peagmatism. By Joseph Roy Gei- 
ger. University of Chicago Press,, 1919. Pp. 54, price $.50 net; post- 
paid, $.53. 

The author believes that the origin of religion is to be sought in the 
origin of the social consciousness, and that the problems and values of 
present-day religion are not only social and ethical but spiritual. From 
the pragmatic point of view, religious realities, like other realities, are 
empirical, dynamic, and practical. Specifically, they must be capable of 
scientific control on the one hand; they represent social and ethical de- 
mands, but religion "is not a short-cut method for settling, once for all, 
the problems of life. It is an attitude of faith, a moral venturesomeness, 
a working hypothesis by which the religionist means to have a share in the 
solution of these problems. Religion expresses man's deepest needs and 
highest aspirations; at the same time it strives to objectify these aspira- 
tions, to impose these needs upon an environment and make it answer to 
them." 

The Origion of Government. By Hugh Taylor. Oxford: B. H. 
Blackwell, 1919. Pp. viii, 259. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Taylor, as if he were a survival of the Darwinian generation, argues 
that the evolution of government is the result of a species of natural selec- 
tion and criticises the Spencerian theory of society. There is much that 
is otiose and questionable in the book. A chapter is devoted to a depre- 
ciation of liberty, in which quibbling as to the word (p. 130) in its various 
senses is introduced. Government, according to Mr. Taylor, is the 
"essential precondition of rudimentary civilization" and originated in the 
struggle for supremacy of the strong man in his group j owing to his effect- 
ive leadership the group was armed for more effective struggle. It is 
difficult to square Mr. Taylor's claim for originality of treatment of this 
theory with the work of other writers. 

Mr. Taylor has an exaggerated respect for war as a formative influence 
which he does not justify. According to him "peaceful biological growth 
does not occur in society; society grows by war." 
Vol. XXX— No. 3 8 
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In the synopsis of Chapter II, the views of "Mr. D. E. Fraser" and 
the priestly origin of government are criticised, and on page 61 onwards 
the views of "Mr. J. G. Fraser" are considered. For both names "Sir J. 
Fraser" should be substituted. 

E. F. 

The Menace of Socialism. By Sir Leon Levison. Edinburgh: W. 
Bishop, 1919. Pp. iv, 159. Price, 2s. 

Sir Leon Levison's book is the expression of opinion by a disciple of Mill, 
out of patience with modern Socialism, which derives chiefly from Karl 
Marx. Such Socialism is to him a menace, and "threatens the founda- 
tions of our social as well as our manufacturing and commercial life." 
The book would be more compact without the excursion, natural in Sir 
Leon Levison, into the Jewish constitution (Chapter X). There is a 
curious kind of wrong-headedness about some of the statements, ranging 
from the supposed effect of the Boy Scout movement "in which the youth- 
ful mind, impregnated with militarism, loses its individuality and becomes 
an easy prey to Imperialist ideals," to that of the relation of Ricardo's 
theory of value to Marx's theory. The book, which is well put together, 
is, however, extremely readable. Intended as it is for popular reading, 
no references are given to the many quotations, and there is no index. 

M. J. 

The Making of the Futuee. By V. Branf ord and P. Geddes . London : 
Williams & Norgate, 1919. Pp. xxv, 381. Price, 6s. net. 

This is one of a series of optimistic and suggestive books, edited and 
partly written by Professor Geddes. The regionalism of France is both 
his inspiration and hobbyhorse. Civic life, the crown and fulfilment of 
regional life, is the corrective of predatory imperialism and extreme wor- 
ship of the state, a thing too abstract and too big for human interest, a 
Leviathan, in Hobbes's term. There is, to the writers of this book, some- 
thing wrong in the whole theory and practice of modern organisation into 
great centralized states with their "megalopolitan rivalry." In place of 
the abstract monster set concrete cities, Louvain, Milan, Aberdeen. It 
is from the study and comparison of such cities' origins that the authors' 
views have crystallized, and they look to the cities of Hellas as model for 
an Amphictyony, a federation of splendid cities, which was the Greek ideal. 

The book falls into three divisions, the first treating of the Industrial 
Revolution and its legacy, the second, purely descriptive of a walk through 
Westminster, an excursion into a historic culture city, while the third 
opens the question of the finer use of universities, which are warned to 
awaken to their resources and opportunities. It cannot be said that these 
three diverse threads are closely woven together into one strand, and 
this with the writers' love of their own verbiage (which leads them to 
speak of the refashioning of cities "from pretechnic or palseotechnic to 
etho-politic and eutechnic forms" (p. 374) is a stumbling block. 

N. C. 

Crime and Criminals. By Charles Mercier. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, 1919. Pp. xvii, 290. 

Dr. Mercier's book contributes much valuable data for thought con- 
cerning ethical problems of crime. The author's thoroughly scientific 
attitude leads him to consider crime as merely a specific kind of social 
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conduct. As social acts, criminal conduct is owing to two factors, namely, 
the internal, which consists of instincts and reason, in short, the mental 
constitution, and the external factor, which is opportunity and temptation. 
This analysis of Dr. Mercier's and the conclusion following it puts the 
problems of crime upon a reasonable basis, and avoids the hopeless atti- 
tudes toward criminals which dominate legal theory and practice. In a 
brief summary Dr. Mercier sharply distinguishes his viewpoint from the 
obviously fallacious doctrines such as those of Bentham and Lombroso. 

J. R. K. 

On Becoming an Amekican. By Horace J. Bridges. Marshall Jones 
Company, Boston, 1919. Pp. xiv, 186. 

Unfortunately rare it is that an immigrant approaches the problem of 
naturalization with a full recognition of what is implied in the conception 
of citizenship. It is interesting to observe, therefore, Mr. Bridges' treat- 
ment of such questions as what America means to him, the privileges of 
naturalization and the obligations of the citizen to his country. In such 
chapters as The National-Group Idea, and Cultural Cross-Fertilization 
the way is indicated to the mutual penetration and fusion of the many cul- 
tures present in America and the final emergence of a distinct American 
civilization. 

J. R. K. 

The Meaning of the World Revolution. By H. Hamilton Fyfe. 
London: Cecil Palmer & Hayward, 1919. Pp.242. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Hamilton Fyfe's book, which is a condemnation of civilisation as it 
has been made, though popularly and emotionally written, deserves serious 
consideration from its real depth of feeling. It is as striking as the rhymes 
of John Ball. The Revolution is the process through which the world has 
been passing, and its goal must be the end of the divine right of kings and 
castes, of systematic Christianity and pretensions, and when that Revolu- 
tion is come full circle, the axiom will have been established that the 
"happiness and the well-being of each individual creature, the health, 
contentment and gladness of man, woman and child, are of more value 
than anything else." The worst feature of the book is the tenuity of its 
historical background; and the, perhaps, exaggerated optimism of its 
outlook; its redeeming features, freshness and sincerity. His solution is 
"mystical religion." Though there is nothing new in Mr. Fyfe's gospel, 
he may be ranked among the prophets. 

Documents and Statements Relating to Peace Proposals and 
War Aims (December, 1916-November, 1918). With an introduc- 
tion by G. Lowes Dickinson. London: G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd.; 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. xxxii, 259. Price, 8s. 6d. 
net. 

The object of this publication is stated to be the preservation of the 
record of "the aims of the belligerent governments, as set forth by them 
during the Great War." The choice of this limited period is, of course, 
arbitrary; it is the period of "peace-feelers," and it does not attempt to 
include any account of the expressed aims of the same countries on enter- 
ing the war. Within the limit the selection is compact and admirable; 
documents such as Count Czernin's great speech of the 11th of December, 
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1918, are brought into deserved prominence; as are regrettable incidents 
such as the secret treaties made by the allied governments and published 
by the Russian revolutionary government during the winter of 1917-18, 
treaties which bear the worst stamp of the old diplomatic tradition. 

Of course the materials are still incomplete, and the time is not yet ripe 
for final comment. Mr. Lowes Dickinson contents himself with hinting 
faults and indicating awkward questions. His opinion appears to be 
that the Allies needlessly protracted the war, though this is not directly 
stated. The crucial point is the closure of all discussion by the statement 
made by the War Council at Versailles (No. XLIV). It is, of course, 
quite possible, as Mr. Dickinson states, that no peace was at that time 
attainable which the allied governments would or ought to have accepted 
but "it is difficult to defend the action of the War Council in banging the 
door at that stage of the discussion." It is always a hard task to stop a 
war and Mr. Dickinson's selection of documents will be invaluable for 
ready reference to the student. 

J. E. 



The Foubteenth Point: A Study of the League op Nations. By 
C. E. Fayle. London: John Murray, 1919. Pp. xii, 140. Price, 5s. 
net. 

Mr. Fayle adds another stone to the very considerable building that is 
rising about the idea of the League of Nations in his essay for the Garton 
foundation. Its difference from other works on the same subject lies in 
his emphasis of the "dangerous pitfall" of attempting to establish a full- 
grown, fully developed League on the basis of existing national institutions, 
whereas, in his view, a more rudimentary organism would better meet the 
case. "Our task is not so much to legislate for the world community, as 
to call it into conscious existence." The present chaotic condition of 
international relationship represents a state of primitive anarchy which 
the people of Europe have long ago left behind in their internal develop- 
ment, and Mr. Fayle looks to the primitive stage in the history of indi- 
vidual races for a parallel for the powers of his rudimentary League. In 
such a state, the injured man waiving his right to revenge, threw himself 
on the protection of the community. The community replied by bringing 
to bear the pressure, of which the ultimate sanction was outlawry, and 
Iceland during the Saga period exemplifies this stage very completely. 
Imperfect as the system was, "it was an advance on the heroic anarchy 
which it superseded," and the application to our international relations 
would be an equally great advance. This is the limit, Mr. Fayle believes, 
of what is at present possible, and he therefore rejects as Utopian the 
paper schemes of a complete world-state, with its appropriate legislature, 
judicial and executive machinery. If we overleap the intermediate stages 
between our final goal and the existing state of things, we may run the 
risk of creating an organisation with no vital principle, because it does not 
represent the world's conscious needs. As an essential minimum he 
suggests a League of Nations, which must provide some simple machinery 
for receiving the co-operation of these nations in the pursuit of their 
common interest, and judicial practice will develop by practice, as in early 
Iceland. The appropriate offensive weapon of the League will be outlawry, 
which could be enforced by the economic pressure of a boycott or a block- 
ade, or, in the last resort, by the armed forces of the League. 

M. J. 
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The Question: If a Man Die, Shall He Live Again? By Edward 
Clodd. London: Grant Richards, Ltd., 1917. Pp. 314. Price 10s. 
6d. net. 

Mr. Clodd devotes himself to a critical examination of the evidence 
brought forward by Sir Oliver Lodge in favour of spiritualism. Unlike a 
recent anonymous critic of Raymond, he has little belief in the respect- 
ability of the professional medium and bases much of his criticism of 
spiritualism upon the fact that many well-known mediums have been 
convicted of fraud. That is the common sense attack; but much space 
is devoted to showing that "Spiritualism is the old animism writ large," 
and that it repeats experiences that have happened a thousand years ago. 

Criticisms such as that (on page 24) of the messages purporting to come 
from the late Mr. Frederick Myers: ("surely wife and children would be 
the first to have messages from their beloved one") are of less value. 
Mr. Clodd's conclusion is: "To Job's question, If a man die, shall he 
live again, science can answer neither 'yes' nor 'no'; all that can be said 
is that the evidence supplied by comparative psychology does not support 
the belief in a future life, it leaves it unsolved." 

M.S. 

Some Revelations as to " Raymond " : an Atjthokitative Statement. 
By a Plain Citizen. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trtibner & Co., 
Ltd., 1918. Pp. 245. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

This is a curious book. The critical examination of "Raymond" from 
the common sense point of view is distinctly effective and damaging. 
Although the writer, unlike Mr. Clodd, believes that "spiritualistic 
mediums will bear comparison for trustworthiness, honesty, and good 
conduct with the members of any other profession" (p. 95), he is persuaded 
that Sir Oliver Lodge was exploited in their interest, and believes that the 
sittings with professional mediums were "not wholly genuine in character." 
Yet in the summary the amazing conclusion is reached that there exist in 
the world intelligent personalities who in some cases assert themselves to 
be the discarnate spirits of deceased human beings, and that "-probably 
reincarnations take place." 

M.S. 

Qvadeens D'Estvdi, Any IV. 

This monthly journal, published under the direction of the Department 
of Pedagogy of Catalufia at Barcelona, has among its recent contents 
articles on the philosophy of Bertrand Russell, on F. C. S. Schiller, on the 
concept of the comic, and on democracy vs. the dictation of the proletariat. 

Eubope in the Melting-pot. By R. W. Seton-Watson, D.Litt. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1919. Pp. xvi, 400. Price, 4s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Seton-Watson, who is Professor of East European history at London 
University, has collected various essays bearing on his special province 
written during the past few years. They have a distinct continuity of 
thought which connects them both with each other and with his earlier 
work, The War and Democracy. Besides treating of racial and national 
questions that agitate Central Europe, Mr. Watson advocates the League 
of Nations as the only practical alternative to universal bankruptcy and 
social upheaval; diplomatic, consular and foreign office reform, and the 
establishment of parliamentary control over foreign policy. It was not 
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only in the Ballplatz that good faith and serious intentions were lacking; 
there was vacillation and dim-sightedness nearer home. Therefore, his 
main hope for the future is that the working classes will take an increas- 
ingly active and intelligent interest in foreign politics, and that the 
abysmal ignorance of our responsible members will be a thing of the past. 
The book is the work of a historian at grips with reality, and has the 
stamp of the best qualities of political writing. 

The English Public School: A Symposium. Edited by J. H. White- 
house. London: Grant Richards, Ltd., 1919. Pp.155. Price, 5s. net. 

This book owes its origin to the much-discussed Loom of Youth. This 
novel, a serious indictment of the public school, led to confirmation and a 
critical examination, and the whole system which dominates a great part 
of English educational life appeared to be in the melting-pot. The main 
points raised were the inadequacy of the curriculum — the often lifeless 
teaching of two dead languages — the tyranny of athletics. Certain 
defects, such as those above indicated, might well be removed, but both 
the novel and correspondents drew attention to the inherent dangers of 
boarding school life, and the social danger (p. 50). Sir Sydney Oliver 
suggests breaking down the boarding house system, by providing first 
class advanced education for everybody within a bicycle ride of his home, 
and insisting that he receive it — but this is a counsel of perfection. It is 
to be hoped that the ventilation of the public-school question will lead to 
definite action on the part of those in authority. 

E. F. 

The Ministry of Women: A Report by a Committee Appointed by 
the Lord Archbishop op Canterbury. With appendices and 15 col- 
lotype illustrations. London: The Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, 1919. Pp. xvi, 320. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 

It was remarked by feminists on taking up this valuable historical sur- 
vey of the ministry of women that they had asked for bread and had been 
given an archaeological report. Were the sexes to be equalised? When 
in doubt, as in the case of other official bodies, a committee was appointed, 
that in due time produced a leisurely and adequate report, which deals 
not with "questions bearing upon sex in comparative or speculative 
theology or with the reasons why woman has never been ordained to the 
priesthood. The application of the results of our researches to the solu- 
tion of modern problems has not been before us"; it was in fact outside 
the terms of reference. The committee states and does not criticise the 
"apostolic conception" of the relation between the sexes. It is plain the 
sacerdotal and teaching functions have been denied to women by the 
church; and as Dr. Mason says, "she (woman) was not to be regarded as 
the accredited and responsible custodian and exponent of the Faith." 
To whatever cause the restriction of the priesthood to the male sex may 
have been due, the committee contents itself with simply recording the 
fact, and also that this restriction "originated in a generation which was 
guided by the special gifts of the Holy Spirit." The issue, therefore, lies 
between those who emphasise the fallibility of the early church and those 
to whom it is an organism divinely inspired and assisted. The Report 
shows that the order of deaconesses (exhaustively treated here) has been 
allowed to lapse, and that women do not now enjoy the privileges that 
were theirs in early times. 

London. N. C. 
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The Open Light. By Nathaniel Micklem, M.A., with a foreword by 
Rev. H. A. Thomas. London: Headley Bros., Ltd., 1919. Pp. 166. 
Price, 4s. 6d. net. 

The Open Light is a book of tactful and supple apologetic, written for 
the student mind by a man in close touch with their desires and suscepti- 
bilities. By emphasising the mystery of matter, Mr. Micklem leads on to 
the necessity for a directing mind, and later chapters deal with the prob- 
lem of evil. The case is put attractively, the argument is pleasantly 
tricked out with illustration showing Mr. Micklem's wide reading and 
sympathetic insight; the treatment is neither too optimistic nor super- 
ficial, and a great deal can no doubt be accomplished by manner, by the 
sympathetic subtlety of Mr. Micklem's exposition, preaching, as he does 
here, to those half-converted. Glissez, n'appuyez pas is his note; on the 
question (p. 88) whether prayer is a waste of breath for man when caught 
in a storm at sea, he tells us it would be "foolish to dogmatise." 

E. F. 
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